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Editorial, 
MAY ON THE FARM. 
[here is something peculiarly charming 


, this joyous month. It has been the 
theme of song and the praise of poets more 


ee! 


than any other month in the calendar. As 
early as the 12th century, in 1170, one of 
the German minnie singers opened a strain 
wild 

May, sweet May, again is come— 

May that frees the land from gloom ; 

Children, children, up and see 

All ber stores of jollity! 

Hill and dale are May's own treasures; 

Youths, rejo.ce! ln sportive measures 
join the chorus gay! 

Hail this merry, merry May! 

| in ourown time, not only the chil- 

n of song in England, but in our own 
country, have fel: the inspiration which this 
season brings along with it. Milton, in his 
Song of the May Morning, says : 


Sing ye 


Now the bright morning star, day's harbinger, 
s dancing from the east, and leads with her 
fow'ry May, who from ber green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 
Hail bounteous May, that dost inspire 
Mirth, and youth, and warm desire; 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing; 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Acd vuc owa Percival, wo Mele read and 
by our matter-of-fact people, 


appreciated 
thus says 
i feel & newer life in every gale; 
The winds that fan the flowers 
And with their welcome breathings fill the sail, 
Tell of serener hours— 
' hours that glide unfelt away, 
Beneath the sky of May. 
Fairer and brighter spreads the reign of May; 
The tresses of the woods, 


With the light dallying of the west wind play, 
And the full-brimming floods, 

As gladly to their goal they ran, 

Hail the returning sun. 

And this enthusiasm is only natural. It 
is felt not by the poets alone, but by every 
ejoices in the delights of country 
It is the expression of a sensibility 
to that natural beauty with which the earth 
has been clothed, as with a magnificent gar- 
ment, by her Almighty Creator. 

At this season vegetation is pushing for- 
ward with the greatest activity. The 
warmth of the sun and the moisture of the 
earth start every vegetable germ into life. 

is ® pleasure to see things grow and ex- 
pang in the opening springtime, and all ani- 


nated nat , i i 
mated nature seems to participate in this 
feelir , " : 

feeling of pleasure. We see it everywhere, 
even | 


inthe domestic animals of the farm. 
siow moulded” cow even plays new 
antics on the return to the pasture, and it 
would be strange indeed if man were more 
insensible than the beasts of the field. 
Chere is work, to be sure, at this season, 
the whole prospect of the year will 
turn very much upon the faithfulness with 


ne wh 
f 


It 
at 


The “ 


f 





Swe fllyp the time now. We shall 
in the fall very much such a crop us 
we sow in the spring, that is, if we take 
sufficient pains to get pure seed, and tnere 
isthe rub. It would be a good plan to test 
“Very variety of seed that we buy, and 
study its condition, its Vitality, for its value 
will depend on its Vitality. Many a farmer 
- bought grass seed and paid a high price 
‘or it, and when the time came to judge of 
the result, simply finds that he did not get 
& Rood “catch.” The fault is laid to the 
‘season or to the condition of the land, when 
‘he plain cause was the utter worthlessness 
of the seed. Old seed, left over from last 
year or the year before was mixed in 
very large percentage ; 
minative power, 


reap 


anda 
: of it had lost its ger- 
ake special pains to get 
good seed, therefore, by buying only of first 
Class and honorable dealers, and if it is pos- 
: ait buy that that was raised in the 
- iborhood and the quality of which is 
7 rat better give double the price 
OF it, than to depend on seed i 
th 
of which is not known, — 
Ww 
: ¢ had hoped that the agricultural col- 
ae wouk 
a8 ould be prepared to furnish certain 
i o of seed to the farmer at a reasonable 
Ost, j 
a We have always maintained that the 
- e farm could do a good thing for 
‘eel 
regi me prove a blessing 
et ommunity, by -raising and selling 
e seed of various kinds. But as yet it 
ty C 
oe Come to that, as it will probably at 
Meantime, let farmers 
raise their own seed so 
er It is often @ nuisance to 
, 8 about the only security we 


Can have against j a 
im : . 
Ment and loss of ae a 


Potatoes Ought 


at the same ti 


future ume, 


make their Plans to 
far 


to be planted immediate! 
a Hot already in the ground. Barly 
Ought nat spent ye yee 
he im the ground, that is, the seed 
wie — the 10th, or before the 
mp the month. Most of the garden 
Were tev be sown now, and such os 
Successio « Ape aay bo coun cow Ge 6 
ene n, Nothing like keeping up a 
: pay Of fresh vegetables for the table. It 
a Woo late to set out fruit trees. The 
= Point in successful transplanting 18 to 
7 a care of the roots, not expos- 
se ct to the hot sun or to the drying 
prscoh - ra to the air in the shade is 
mrp 88 to @ scorching sun. When 
be st ont ian oe 
mediately, wrap the roots in 





wet moss, old matting or something of the 
kind at once. It is a good plan to shorten 
in the heads a little when they are taken up. 

We must preserve the balance between 
the roote and the branches. Do not water 
trees newly set out, if the leaves have not 
expanded. Excessive watering often does 
more harm than good. The stems may be 
wet, or,the roots may be dipped in water 
before throwing the earth over them, but 
pouring water upon them by the bucketful 
is all wrong. Till the leaves expand the 
only evaporation is from the bark. 

Do not let the weeds get the start in the 
garden or the field. When quite small, less 
than an inch high, they can be destroyed 
with only a tenth part of the labor that will 
be required when they grow to a foot high, 
to say nothing of the less injury to other 
plants. Begin early, therefore, and keep 
the surface perfectly clear of them all 
through the season. The currant, gooseber- 
ry and raspberry bushes ought to be kept 
clear, nor should the strawberries be for- 
gotten. Towards the end of the month 
mulch young trees that have been set out 
this spring. Old straw, cut grass, coarse 
manure, tan or saw dust around a tree 
serves to keep the ground moist. Make 
the mulching thick enough to keep the 
weeds from growing. 

Evergreens may be set out this month. 
Any time before much growth is made will 
do. In transplanting evergreens always 
take up some earth with the roots. Thin 
out fruit on over bearing trees at the end 
of the month. Keep down insects. 


THE CURRANT. 

We are surprised every year to notice the 
neglect, which is so common as to be 
almost universal among farmers, of the 
healthful and beautiful currant. In a vast 
number of cases the bushes, if there are any, 
are entirely neglected and choked up with 
grass. The consequence is small, and inferior 
fruit, which if properly cultivated, would be 
better worth picking. 

The fact is, the currant is not only one of 
the hardiest, but one of the most certain 
and persistent bearers of all our fruits. If 
the currant worm is kept a bay, which is a 
thing not very difficult to accomplish, the 
currant crop is as certain as anything can 
be,asa general rule. It is not generally 
known, or if it is, it does not appear to be 
reeheed thet, vvd vulttvaiium and judicious 
pruning will, in most cases, more than 
double the size of the crop, the size of the 
fruit, we mean, while the aggregate yield 
will be proportionately larger. 

As to pruning, the old bushes should have 
all the dead or stunted wood cut out and 
only thrifty shoots left at proper distances 
from each other. Some old manure should 
be spaded in around the roots, and the soil 
should be kept clean, well cultivated and 
mellow. Of course this work should have 
been attended to last month, or before the 
leaves had begun to start. If it was neglect- 
ed then, it is better to do it now then to let 
it go undone. 

We have many varieties of excellent 
currants, but we have not exactly what we 
ought to have. We need one that has the 
size and beauty of the cherry ‘currant, but 
less acid and richer in flavor. The cherry 
is » noble fruit, but the amount of sugar it re- 
quires to make it palatable is a source of 
joy to the sugar refiners. But even a poor 
currant is better than none, and we hope 
every farmer will go to work and get up a 
fine lot of bushes. This fruit is one of the 
most healthful we have, and it ought to re- 
ceive the most kindly attention. 
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THE PLYMOUTH ROCK FOWL 


Among fanciers, and, in fact, practical 
farmers, no breed of poultry is attracting so 
much attention just now and causing so 
much discussion as the “ Plymouth Rock” 
fowl. The poultry journals are filled with 
editorials and essays written in a high leud- 
atory key on the merits of this breed, and 
it almost seems as if we have not heretofore 
known how perfect a fowl we might be able 
to produce. Among the essentials requisite 
in a good and profitable breed of poultry 
in this country are the following : 

Hardiness ; early maturity and the devel- 
opment of a large and full breast, thus af- 
fording an abundance of * white meat” as a 
table fowl ; good laying qualities, and good 
setting and motherly instincts in the female 
bird. 

In respect to hardiness the “ Plymouth 
Rocks” are almost unequriled; they are 
early fledgers, the chicks being full feath- 
ered when Brahma chicks hatched in the 
same brood are running about almost naked. 
This trait in the “ Plymouth Rocks ” places 
them among the most desirable breeds for 
early hatchings. ; 

The greatest profit in poultry-raising 
comes from the birds that are large and 
heavy enough for “ broilers” by the latter 
part of June; early-hatched chickens of the 
ordinary kinds receive many checks and 
pull-backs from exposure to inclement 
weather and cold storms; breeds having a 
large infusion of Asiatic blood are especially 
liable to these mishaps because of their cal- 
lowness, their nakedness between the down 
and feather periods. We have known of 
many instances of whole broods of well- 
grown Brahma chickens receiving chills in 
many storms, and dying, when, had they a 
coating of feathers heavy enough to repel 
the rain and cold, they would have suffered 
no serious mishap. 

The “ Plymouth Rock’ chick feathers at 
a very early stage of its existence, and, 
while its more tender and less lucky neigh- 
bors are suffering from cold and dampness, 
it runs about in quite severe weather bright 
and active, and suffers nothing from a cold, 
late spring. 

The matured * Plymouth Rock” fowl is 
unequalled for hardiness; it is thickly 
feathered, closely built, has no great amount 
of comb and wattles to be frozen, and al- 
together is a model New England fowl. As 
regards early maturity, we think it is gener- 
ally admitted that no breed of fowls can put 
on as much meat when young in a given 
time as the “ Plymouth Rocks.” It is as- 
tonishing to seg what full-bodied, heavy 
birds they are, and when they are compared 
with the scrawny, lenk Asiatics of their own 
age, they appear to the very best advantage. 

Probably no other breed except the Dor- 





king has so much breast meat, and this 
characteristic places it at the head of our 
poultry for early hatchings, the Dorking be-| : 
ing thrown out on account of its non-adapt- 


ability to our seasons and climate. 


We know of a flock of “ Plymouth Rocks ” 
of last season’s hatching, which, bird for 
bird, are fully as heavy as Brahmas of the 
same age; they are not so large, but they 


are astonishingly compact and solid. 


As for the laying qualities of this breed, 
we believe that they are not so marked as 
those of the Leghorn and some few other 
Probably, taking the year 
through, the “ Plymouth Rock” fowl will 
lay more eggs than any of the so-called 
Asiatic breeds. The eggs are not quite as 
large, but are better flavored. We know of 
one flock of twelve “ Plymouth Rock ” hens 


non-sitters. 


that are averaging at this season ten eggs 


day. This is about all we can ask of any 


breed. 


As regards the setting proclivities of the 
breed, we think they are not fully developed ; 


at eny rate the hens display less earnestne 


in the matter than do the Asiatics, and we 


judge that as sitters they will average 
about the same habits as the Dorking. 


We are interested in the better develop- 
ment of our poultry interests, and believe 
that as a source of profit and advantage to 
our farmers, the introduction of the “ Ply- 


mouth Rocks” is desirable. The breed 


found to possess every desirable quality 
which goes to make up the profitable fowl, 
and we hope that practical men will turn 
their attention to its general diffusion among 


the poultry-breeders and farmers. 





CATERPILLARS AND CANKER. 
WORMS. 


As the warm weather comes on, the in- 
sects will rapidly increase and if not looked 
after will do vast injury to fruit trees and to 
the crop of apples, pears, currants and other 
fruits. They must be headed off so far as 
lays in our power. As for caterpillars, they 
not only injure the trees, but constitute one 
of the greatest eyesores on the farm. A 
tree all covered with the nests of the web 
caterpillar is highly suggestive of shiftless- 
ness. Fortunately they may be easily seen 
even before the foliage has get to be very 
It is an easy matter to fix a swab on 
the end of a pole, dip it in gas tar and go at 
them. Gas tar kills every one inatantlv 
The great point is to 
touch him. Whale oil soap is good also, and 
so is a thin lime wash. And a simple bush is 
With a scientific 
twist it will destroy the nest and the inmates 


thick. 


when it touches him. 


not a bad thing to have. 


occupations in our large cities is telling on 
business morals. Too much sharp deali 
and too little honest labor is an evil whic 
is fast maturing its fruits. Living on the 
advantage taken of the ignorance or confi- 
dence of others is fatal io business morals. 

What we need is r return of a large class 
of mere schemers to the rural occnpations 
of the country, and a check upon the influx 
of young men from the farms and work- 
shops to our cities. The preaent depression 
is duing something in this direction. Let the 
facts of success in ity trade be knewn, and 
the ingress of young men from the farm 
wauld be atill less.— ipt. 


®uestions & Answers, 


THE STRIPPINGS. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

Will you please give me your opinion 
a | through the Ploughman of churning strip- 

pings, instead of setting the whole of the 
milk and skimming? Is it a good plan to 
scald the milk through the summer, if kept 
in a very cooi place ? Also does it have the 
same effect on the cream, if it churns hard, 
as | t© pour boiling water in it, than it does to 
heat it in any other way? IGNORANT. 

Bristol, Me., April 24th, 1876. 

The strippings are undoubtedly richeir in 
butter than the earlier part of the milking. 
The strippings, in fact, are almost cream of 
theraselves and make the choicest quality of 
butter. Some butter makers think it pays 
to keep them separate and churn them by 
themselves, but it is attended with consider- 
able extra trouble, and usa matter of fact 
we do not believe it would pay, as a general 
rule of practice. It is some interruption to 
the milking, to say nothing of the work in 
keeping in separate vessels and churning 
separately. 

We should prefer to keep the milk at the 
proper temperature and not in “a very cool 
place” in summer. It necessity compels the 
use of such a place and the tempersture of 
the cream is below 56 degrees, it is better of 
course to raise it, but that may be easily 
done in summer without scalding, by placing 
it in a boiler of hot or warm water till it is 
brought to the exact temperature, say to 
sixty degrees. If exposed to the ordinary 
temperature of the airin summer, it will 
soon come up to the required temperature 
without the trouble of setting it into warm 
weter, but this will take perhaps, a little 
longer. The chief objection to beginning 
the churning with the cream at too low a 


temperature is the time and. trouble. hut 
with the proper degree, there is no danger 


of difficulty in this direction. Mr. Horsfall, 
one of the most successful dairymen in Eng- 
land, finding his butter coming soft, lowered 
the cream, the night before he was to churn, 








of 


is 


are left for a time homeless, to say the least. down into a well where the temperature was 


It is rather late to attack the cankerworm 
The time to 


with any prospect of success. 
take her was when she was trying to ascen 
the tree. 
is to grin and bear it tili next fall. 


Soft soap is good to apply to the trunks 
It helps destroy the eggs of 
But after the fellow has made 
its hole, it is necessary to hunt him up and 
give him a sharp punch with a wire or 


of apple trees. 
the borer. 


some other sharp and flexible instrumen 


Towards the end of this month, the curculiv 
will begin to show his work on the plum 
One way to head him off for the 


trees. 
future, is to collect all the young fruit as 


If she has got up, the only way 


43 degrees, that of the surface being at 70 
degrees. In the morning on taking it up, 
q | it was churned immediately, and it required 
about as long as in winter, but the butter 
came of a hard texture and as firm as in 
winter. 

We think heating, as we have indicated 
better than adding boiling water to the 
cream, though the main point is the tem- 
perature and it is of less consequence how it 
t.| is brought about.—(Ep. 


The Poultry Interest. 


— 








it Raising Early Chickens.—Some 





fails and burn it, or otherwise get it out of | sili and experience is required to make this 
the way. This destroys the larve. Another | business successful. Warm, dry coops must 
way is to turn in the pigs or the hens and| be furnished, and these should be set in 


let them take care of the little Turk. Jarring 


| sunny, sheltered places. The hen should be 
confined to the coop, while the chick may be 


the trees will knock down # great many and| allowed their liberty to run about. The little 


if they fall on a sheet they can easily be 


consigned to the flames. 


On the whole, it is best to adopt the plan 


things need to be fed several times during 
the day, but no more at once than they will 
clean up. If a person wishes to push his 
chickens, they should be fed at least once a 


of actual'y killing most kinds of insects.| day on hard boiled egg, broken up small 


They are not easily scared, and death is good | 


enough for them. 


enough for the chick to swallow. Their 
other food may be bread moistened with 
milk, or mush made of corn or oat meal. At 











The Sheepfold, 


ten days to two weeks old they may be 

allowed a little wheat or cracked corn. 
Whatever young chickens are fed upon, 

it should not be given very wet ; a moderate 





HOW TO SELECL SHEEP. 





dampening is all that should be allowed. 
| They do not like their feed so wet as to be 


The New York Herald says: The finest | aticky, and it is not so good for them when 


and softest wool is always found on the 


shoulder of a sheep. But not one perso 
in ten thousand is aware of this 


us watch an expert when he is about to pass 


judgment on a sheep, concerning the valu 


of the animal for producing wool, and it wi 
be seen that he always looks at the wool 
A writer of extensive 


on the shoulder first. 
experience in rearing fine wooled sheep an 
in handling wool, communicates the fo 


lowing suggestion for selecting a good 


wooled sheep : 


Always assuming that the wool to be in- 
spected is really a fine wool, we first exam- 
ine the shoulder at the part where the finest 

hy tound. This we 
take as the standard, and compare it with 
wool from ribs, the thigh, the rump and the 
shculder parts, and the nearer the wool 
from these various portions of the animal 
approaches the standard, the better. First 


and best wool is usual 


we scrutinize the fineness, and, if the resu! 
is satisfactory, we pronounce the fleece i 


respect of fineness very even. Next we in- 


quire into the length of the staple, and, 


we find that the wool generally approaches 
the standard, we again declare the sheep, as 
regards length of taples, true and even. We 


next desire to test the density of the fleece 


and, if we do this by closing the hand upon 
toin wool, the fleece at 

these points being usually the thinest and 
faulty, and, if this again gives satisfaction, 
we signify the fact by designating the wool | P 
All these points being 
considered and found to approximate the 
standard, you mney veneiate at yee L way 
sheep for producing valua- widusa 
ge ne for Sheabhe upon a single farm, but the safe guide is 


a portion of the 


even as to density. 


a nearly 
ble woo , 
feeders is quite another thing. 


rT 


Non-Producers.—The revival busi- 
ness caused by our late war, and the un- 
wonted rise in values, have called into the 
field a numerous class of non-producers, 

to amass fortunes by their simple 
he few who became suddenly rich 
by speculations stimulated the desire in 
Hence, we 
see at the present time multitudes who have 
no productive employment—no legitimate 


who ho 
wits. 


many to imitate their example. 


e. 

Of this class are many drawn from legiti- 
mate labor in the rural districts, who have 
left slow but sure gains for speculative un- | i 
certainities of trade; such now are seen 
around the great marts of business like 
— moth around the blaze of an evening, 
tore 


This class, in too many cases, are only 
verifications of the truth that “they that 


would be rich fall into divers 


opportunities have made 


‘Lhe plethora of unproductiv: 


| given in this condition. They may be allow- 
ed milk with a small quantity of bran or 


fost, Let! meal stirred into it for drink and food, but 


| no such slops must be substituted to the ex- 
«| clusion of pure clean water at least three 
1) | times a day. 

Chickens thus furnished with warm, ~ 
coops, properly and regularly fed and shel- 
q | tered from storms and wind will grow and 
j. | thrive well even if the weather be cold. 





Value of Poultry Manure.—Fifty 
fowls will make, in the roosting house alone, 
one-half ton per annum of the best manure 
in the’ world, or more than enough to 
manure an acre of land, 700 lbs of guano 
being the usual quantity applied per acre, 
and poultry manure is known to be still 
richer in ammonia and fertilizing salts. No 
other stock will give an equal return in this 
way; and the figures will demand care:ul 
jt | attention from the farmer.— Praire Famrer. 
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OssEcT OF FARMING.—The object of 
farming is profit. Whatever does not con- 
duce to this is of no account; and the art 
of agriculture resolves it into the one ques- 
tion what will pay best? The experience of 
a single individual upon a single farm is 
not sufficient to settle the principles of 
ractice. There are no two farms precisely 
alike, and what would be a good system to 

ractice upon one, might exceedingly 
Pad upon another ; therefore we cannot 
take the experience of « single individual 


. 
’ 


the united experience of all who have been 
intelligent observers. Thus the Prairie 
Farmer, in a very concise way, presents the 
subject which should engage the careful 
intelligent consideration of every farmer ; 
for u farmers take all the experience 
gathered by themselves and others, and 
then study to apply it to the peculiarities of 
their respective farms, all noted and well 
considered, their farming will not pay. This 
study and understanding, and intelligent, 
systematic work is what is needed to make 
farming profitable.—£z. 


tar The Practical Farmer says that 
boards are often split by yy ben cate 








Correspondence, 
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\s Written expressly for the Massachusetts Ploughman. 

THE CHEESE JERSEYS OS MAINE. 
BY R. GOODMAN, ESQ. 


Through the kindness of a friend, I have 
been put in possession of an editorial of the 
agricultural department of the Maine Far- 
mer, which throws some new light on the 
availability of the Jersey cattle for the 
cheese factories, and gives some gratifying 
information as to the enterprise of the 
people of Winthrop, in perpetuating not 
alone the herd of “ Winthrop Jerseys,” but 
also in recording their pedigrees in a Herd 
Book. It seems that the owners of the 
descendants of some Jerseys imported into 
the town of Winthrop, realizing their value 
as deep milkers, and discovering from the 
analyses of Prof. Arnold, that cheese from 
their milk contains a per centage of pure 
fat, equal to the famous Stilton cheese of 
England, have awakened to the importance 
of having a record of such animals and of 
keeping them pure, and not having in sea- 
sen availed themselves of the advantages of 
the American Jersey Cattle Club register, 
have now formed the “ Maine Pure Blood 
Jersey Stock Association,” which has in the 
press a Herd Book with rules “ governing 
the entries similar to those of the American 
Jersey Cattle Club,” upon which adventure 
as wellas their animals, the association is 
certainly to be congratulated. This is not 
the first instance where the Jerseys have 
been highly estimated in this country for the 
cheesy quality of their milk, but they have 
been considered par excellence, such normal 
butter making cows, that the latter quality 
has been mainly taken into account, and 
the Winthrop Jerseys are undoubtedly the 
first Jot that has been elevated into special 
selection for their value as cheese makers. 

The editorial in question, after reciting 
these facts, refers to what it calls “ an unfair 
statement,” made by myself, in a recent 
number of the Ploughman, where, in writ- 
ing of “ Breeding and Pedigree,” 1 depre- 
ciated the value to breeders of any other 
Jersey Herd Book, than that of the Ameri- 
can Jersey Cattle Club. I certainly had not 
the Maine Herd Book in my eye at the 
time that article was written, as I had never 
heard of it, and though like the Irishman 


—ag e CoeU —e} 
I see it—if it deserves a whach—I am not 
apt to expend any force upon invisible non- 
entities, and if in possession of the facts as 
represented in the Farmer, there is every- 
thing to commend and nothing to blame. I 
think the owners of the stock were unfortu- 
nate, as I and many other breeders were in 
not taking advantage of the offers of the 
American Jersey Cattle Club to register 
their animals, because every animal entered 
there acquires a greater money value than 
those unregistered g the ity at 
large. I find my “ registered Jerseys ” 
command double the price taat my unregis- 
tered ones do, although among the latter 
are some noble animals just “as valuable 
for my purposes—a butter dairy,” as if they 
had all the blood of “ all the Howards,” and 
a pedigree as long as the family whose 
ancestors owned their own boat in Noah’s 
time, and would not demean themselves by 
going into the ark with his miscellaneous 
crowd. And of course there is no question 
that the “ Winthrop Jerseys” with their 
remarkable qualities need no “ bust ”-to 
designate their worth so long as they are 
retained at home, but when purchasers 
come from abroad, a serious question may 
arise as to their comparative value, and as 
to the relative merits of their record. Any 
one who has read Hammertons “ Round 
my House,” will appreciate the inestimable 
value of the “ de ” before a family name in 
France, where that “ preposition ” deter- 
mines the “ pedigree standing ” of the pos- 
sessor, and has more weight in the social 
scale than money or official rank, and wins 
more heaits than either of those more sub- 
stantial advantages. A thorough title to an 
estate, or complete pedigree of an animal, 
has the same value in kind toa would be 
purchaser, and the English and American 
Shorthorn Herd Books give a real value to 
the animals recorded in them; and as Mr. 
Hardin, of Kentucky, says, “ the publica- 
tion of the Herd Register of the Jersey Cat- 
tle Club gave prices a new impulse,” for 
several reasons, the principal of which were 
that the pedigrees could easily be ascer- 
tained, and the breeders and purchasers had 
cunfidence in the manner the Register was 
got together and conducted. The commit- 
tee appointed at the recent meeting of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, 
to consider and report upon the questions, 
“ What constitutes a pure bred animal,” 
and ‘‘ How shall an animal be proved to be 
pure bred?” performed their duty in this 
case. ‘hey reported that in their opinion 
the term pure bred is regarded by intelli- 
gent breeders and the public generally, as 
applying to such animals only as have been 
so bred that they can transmit with cer- 
tainty their pecular qualities to their off- 
spring. 

The proof that the animal is so bred 
should be a record of the animal or its 
ancestors, as recorded in some herd book 
recognized by leading breeders and the pub- 
lic generally, as complete and authentic. 

This last answer is all I care to have to 
do with at present, and it seems to cover 
the whole ground. Now, although the 
Maine Farmer says, “1 am & member of the 
Jersey Cattle Club, and incapable of judging 
fairly,” 1 won’t stop to combat the opinion— 
merely saying, that not being otherwise 
interested in the Club than as a member and 
Jersey breeder, and therefore not dreadfully 
foreclosed against independence of thought 
and utterance—but show how the Jersey 
Club Register is got up, and why it is in my 
opinion more conservative and protective 
than the Record or Herd Book of other 
breeds. In the first place, it is not the 
work of one individual. From the start it 
was the work of the Executive Committee 
of the Association, consisting of the Presi- 
dent, Treasurer, Secretary, and three other 
persons annually elected, all well known 
gentlemen and breeders. Imported animals 
have now their pedigrees examined and cer- 
tihed from the Herd Books on the other 








side, and those bred here must have « cer- 





PERCHERON STALLION “DUKEi OF PERCHE.” 
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OWNED BY M. W. DUNHAM, WAYNE, DU PAGE COUNTY, ILLINOIS. 


There are two kinds of the Percheron, 
which have been bred for different purposes. 
One is the large draft horse, used princi- 
pally for heavy and slow work, and being 
sometimes 17 hands in height and weighing 
from 1,700 to 2,100 pounds. The other is 
the compact, hardy, mettlesome horse used 
for quick action in the artillery service and 
for carriage and stage horses. The Perche- 
rons are recognized as a different tribe of 
horses from the Norman horse of France. 
They are better proportioned, of a deeper 
grey in color, and more hardy and shapely. 
They have been bred for a generation in the 


district of La Perche in France, and tradi- 
tion claims that they are descended from the 
Arab and Saracen horses which fell into the 
hands of the victors when Charles Martel 
defeated the leader of the Saracens on the 
plains of Vouille, near Poitiers, in 732, A 
vast nomber of horses were set loose at that 
time, and it is claimed that they crossed 
| with the heaviest horses of the Franks then 
| in use, and hence the origin of this particu- 
lar breed. It shows more than eleven hun- 
dred years of descent. This is the tradition, 
and it is well known the horses of La Perche 
and its neighborhood have long been pecu- 
But 
the Arab has been introduced as a cross into 


liar and desirable for these qualities. 


this breed since the time of Charles Martel ; 
for in 1760 anumber of Arabian stallions 
were put at the service of the bieeders in the 
neighborhood by the Goverment, and these 
Arabs were crossed on the heavy Norman 
mares, and their deagendants are unques- 
tionably the Percheron of the present day. 

It 18 a breed that is found uselful in Illinois, 
and gives size and substance wherever it 
is crossed in. The cross aiso has not been 
four.d a violent one, but is so well adapted 
to the purpose that the progeny has much of 
that quick growth and maturity that fit it to 
work at an early age. We commend this 
horse to the attention of breeders of sound, 
useful stock for general purposes. 











titicate of the breeder endorsing the pedi- 
gree, and the breeder must be registered as 
owner of the dam at the time of breeding, 


apd aul animale toldrda tithe ‘have Wis 
successive transfers duly recorded, such 
transfers to be made only on the certificate 
of the former owner. 

Here we have all the precautions that 
can be imagined against any laxity or impo- 
sition, and in addition an annua! meeting 
of the members of the association supple- 
menting the frequent meetings of the Exec- 
utive Committee during the year to super- 
vise the whole business, correct any errors 
and redress any wrongs. In a word every- 
thing is done to make and continue a Herd 
Book, which shall be “ recognized by lead- 
ing breeders and the public generally as 
complete and authentic.” But I by no 
means intend to say that this Register pre- 
cludes any others, or that there may not be 
local herd books like that of the Winthrop 
Jerseys. There may yet possibly be regis- 
ters of the two-pound-butter-a-day-Jerseys 
of solid and parti-colored Jerseys, but as 
neither Rome nor Connecticut could have 
two capitals of equal importance and author- 
ity ; as when two authorities set up, neitner 
supreme, coufusion must generally intervene 
—so it appears to we better that each breed 
should have one Herd Book, in which all 
the breeders should have confidence, and to 
which the public generally who don’t want to 
ve like politicians, always in doubt as to their 
loyalty, can appeal with perfect confidence. 
But of the association of Maine—whose ped- 
igree committee, the Farmer assumes, and I 
have no doubt correctly, is as capable of 
judging upon the qualifications of the ani- 
mals proposed for registry as a similar com- 
mittee of any other association—has exer- 
cised the same discernment and applied the 
same rules as govern the American Jersey 
Cattle Club, its herd book will be a velua- 
ble acquisition to our dairy literature, and 
cannot fail to enhance the monetary value 
of the animals embraced in it. And cer- 
tainly it will be a good example for every 
State to follow and to have its own herd 
book of all the pure bred animals in it—the 
young and old farmers would be more inter- 
ested in their stock, there would be a State 
and town pride in them, pedigrees would 
not be looked upon as hidden mysteries and 
their value would no longer be denied. 
But when all this is done, must there not be 
some central authority to put the stamp 
of value upon the certificate. The issues 
of a State Bank before our present banking 
system were at par at home, but in many 
cases only shin plasters beyond the line, but 
now endorsed or guaranteed by the govern- 
ment they are of equal value in all parts of 
tae Union, and no one looks twice at them, 
but they are received without hesitation, 
just as a note of the Bank of England is 
current throughout the world. And on the 
same principle it seems to me, we must have 
Herd Books of national authority recog- 
nized by leading breeders everywhere, and 
the public generally as complete and authen- 
tic, and accepted as indubitable authority. 





PRODUCTION OF MILK. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

I notice a piece in the Ploughman, in re- 
gard tothe “Amount of hay to make a 
quart of milk.” Ido not know of any rule 
of the kind that would be likely to be any- 
ways correct. The amount pf hay consumed 
would depend upon the size of the cow and 
the state of her flesh, and also whether the 
cow naturally gives milk that is rich in 
cream, or a larger flow of a poorer quality. 

I have one cow that I bought September 
21, of a mixed breed, some Jersey blood but 
marked like the Ayrshire, but do not know 
in what proportions of it. The size of the 
cow is above the average. 

Lhave bought all of my hay in lots of 
one-half ton, or near that at a time, and 
kept an account of each lot, and the time it 
takes her to consume each lot. The first 
ton that was consumed was rowen hay, 
which averaged twenty-five pounds per day 
of hay and six quarts of grain equal parts, 
meal and shorts; after that I decreased the 
grain one-third, as I found the cow was 





wasting it. 


butter. H. D. 


FEEDING ON THE FARM. 
Editor Massachusetis Ploughman: 





through the Ploughman. 


milk. 


2 8-10 only. 


normal condition. 


lighter ones, and at the same time yield 
greater return for it. 


quarts ; and in Herefords, 15,97 quarts. 


ers as milk producers. 





reliable. 


It may interest your correspondent, “ 8. G. 


The average weight of hay per day since 
September 21, up to the present time, is 
twenty-three pounds; averaging the same 
while dry without grain, as during the 
winter with grain and giving milk. The 
largest yield of milk per day during this 
time, was thirteen and one-half quarts, and 
the smallest was four and one-half quarts. 

The quality of the milk was seven quarts 
of measured milk made fifteen ounces of 


Your correspondent, “s. G. F.,” in the 
Ploughman of April 22d, ives the result of 
Prof. Rhode’s experiments in feeding cows 
to ascertain the proportion of food consumed 
to the milk produced, and expressed grave 
doubts of its correctness, intimating that 
the experiments were made with one or 
two cows and continued only for a short 
time, and he calls upon those having knowl- 
edge respecting these matters to publish it 


Now the facts are that the particular ex- 
periment referred to was made at the Ag- 
ricultural Academy at Eldena, and very 
precise accounts were kept of the product 
of every cow, as well as the expense of 
keeping her, and the experiment was not 
with one or two cows and for a short time, 
but with a large number of cows and for 
the whole year, and it was found chat three 
Ayrshire cows averaged 2247 quarts of 
milk per cow, while twenty-two Holland 
cows averaged 4,437 quarts per cow. The 
Hollanders consumed about five pounds or 
its equivalent of hay for every quart of 


Baron Ockel, in Frankenfelde, made a 
comparative experiment with Ayrshires and 
Hollanders ; the average weight of the Ayr- 
shires being 806 pounds, and that of the 
Hollanders 1016 pounds. The experiment 
showed that the Ayrshires consumed 3 3-10 
pounds of hay for every 100 pounds of live 
weight, while the Hollanders consumed 
Of the amount or food con- 
sumed, 1-50 of their live weight only was 
required to keep the Hollanders in their 
normal state, while it required 1-50 of their 
live weight to keep the Ayrshires in their 
Baron Ocke! also made 
another experiment with four Holland cows, 
the two heaviest of which weighed 2112 
pounds, and the lighter ones 1537 pounds. 
He placed them iu two groups,—the heavy 
ones forming one group and the light ones 
forming the other,—and continued the ex- 
periment during sixteen days, the food be- 
ing correctly weighed to each when fed ; the 
result showing that heavy cows of the same 
breed consume relatively less food than 


Another series of experiments, conducted 
by Villeroy, resulted in showing that 100 
pounds of hay produced, in Hollanders 
28,92 quarts of milk; in Devons, 19,13 


Prof. Lehmann selected cows from both 
the Shorthorn and Holland races that had 
passed their sixth year, but were not so old 
that their age affected the flow of milk. 
The experiment of milking commenced July 
31st, 1866, and terminated July 30th, 1867, 
being precisely 365 days, during which time 
there was yielded, by four Shorthorns, 
27,204 pounds of milk, or an average of 
6,801 pounds per cow, while four Holland- 
ers yielded 32,136 pounds, or an average ot 
8,034 pounds per cow. The same food, 
keeping, care, and surroundings, which in 
the Shorthorns produced 100 pounds of 
milk, produced 118 4-10 in the Hollanders, 
or fully 18 per cent in favor of the Holland- 


These experiments were made by scien- 
tific men in Europe and are unquestionably 





| getting too fat. Since that time up to the/| F, "to know that the “ Holland ” vattle have, 
middie of March, I continued the grain at 
four quarts per day, then I commenced to 
Cite. *T 1eet tie “Seat of etagitanr hay Mean 
get and all that the cow will eat without 


after importation here, more than sustained 
their European reputation. Mr. Miller’s 
milked 365 days and produced 12,681 1-2 
pounds of milk. After being dry six weeks, 
she calved in June, 1871, and during the 
following 362 days produced 11,528 pounds 
of milk. Mr. Miller milked eleven good 
native cows, kept in the stable with his 
Hollanders two years ; the average yield per 
cow per year was 4,500 pounds of milk, 
while the average yield of his Hollands per 
cow, per year, was 9,597 pounds. For ex- 
periment he weighed the food of his best 
native and best Holland cow for one week, 
and found the native cow consumed 25 per 
cent more food for every pound of milk 
produced. 

Mr. Comer’s Holland cow Anna produced 
10,840 pounds of milk in eight months. 

Col. Hoffman selected from his herd of 
sixteen native cows, six of the best, and 
placed them with his Hollanders, both hav- 
ing the same care and keep precisely for two 
years, during which time an exact record, 
by actual weight, was kept of each and every 
cow. The Hollanders gave from 25 to 30 
per cent. more than the others, yielding 
from 10,000 to 11,000 pounds. This was 
the result for two successive years with the 
Hollanders, increasing their per centage of 
gain the last year. 
Mr. Chenery’s famous Holland cow Tex- 
elaar, which, at six years old, produced 4,018 
pounds 14 og. of milk in nine weeks, and 
76 pounds 5 oz.in one day, has recently 
given birth to her twelfth calf, and at the 
time of calving her udder measured 75 1-2 
inches in circumference. Very good for a 
17 years old cow. One of Texelaars grand- 
daughters has produccd 80 pounds 2 oz. of 
milk in a day, and another 14 pounds of 
butter in a week. 
These are facts, not estimates or guesses. 
Middlesex Co., Mass., April 23. c. W. 





Growing Clover Seed.—I have 
just threshed a small crop of clover seed, 
ielding two anda half bushels per acre. 
fhe seed is choice. I cut the first crop for 
hay as soon as the weather would permit. 
Generally the weather is unpromising when 
clover should be cut. Not more than three- 
fourths of the biossoms should be out en- 
tirely, and some turning brown, at the time 


stirred with a tedder, it can be got into 
cock the first day. Clover hay, to be of any 
use for feeding, must have the leaves and 
blossoms cured on the stalk. To get a cro 
of seed, sow plaster as soon as the hay is 
cut, two bushels per acre (if not sown in 
spring), a.80.any special manure, if conve- 
nient, and you know what to buy. Be sure 
of one point, however, that your hay must 
be cut and off before the second growth 
(which is for seed) starts sufficiently to be 
cut when mowing for hay. Many differ 
about the time to cut the seed. Some main- 
tain that it should stand till thoroughly 
ripened, tae heads and stalks black, and to 
have one or two showers on it, after cutting, 
to make it thresh easily. Some think it 
best to cut it as soon as the heads are 
mature, and the seed hardened or glazed, 
but while the stalks and leaves are green, 
@ | and some heads a little later are immature. 
By cutting at that time, and cocking at 
night, you do not shell any; you save all 
the leaves, and if some heads are not ripe, 
there will be no loss when you have a flock 
of sheep to feed, as they will eat it all 
clean, and «ven cleaner than the first crop 
of hay. I prefer this latter mode, and must 
say that never had any fodder better 
relished or more carefully eaten than this 
straw. A few years ago circumstances pre- 
vented my cutting a crop of clover at the 
proper time. It being overripe, a severe 
hail storm passed over, near! 
threshing out three-fourths of the seed. 
clover straw was hard, dry and woody, end 
of little value forfodder. The highest yield 
this year, to my knowledge, was threshed 
from a rich piece of ground, cut early for 
hay and lost on eccount of too wet weather. 
It gave nearly six bushels per scre.—C. in 
the Oountry Gentleman. 
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Correspondence 


Written expressly for the Mi 
NOTES AS I READ. 
BY F. R. ELLIOTT. 


Forest Tree Planting.—The Garden.—Early Beets.— 
Concentrated Fertilizers.— When to Sow Plaster. 


Ihave been occupied in writing a little 
book entitied, Hand Book for Fruit Grow- 
ers, of which a copy will be sent you by the 
publishers ; and just nowI am at work upon 
a practical book on Landscape Gardening. 
Plans are made to a scale, and the number 
where each tree or shrub, etc., is to be 
planted ie placed on the plan, and the same 
number on a schedule accompanying, desig- 
nates the name of the tree and shrub. De- 
signs are made of lots from 30 to 100 feet 
front, and depth accordingly. Two weeks 
past Ihave had the Ploughman, but until 
to-day have not had an hour to give to it. 
Forest Tree Planting. Keep this subject 
constantly before the public, especially in 
the season for planting. Over 20,000,000 
have been plented on the western prairies 
during the past year, but eastern owners of 
lands not of value for corn, wheat or grass 
crops, should take up the planting of young 
seedling trees of varieties suited to the soil. 
The Garden. Keep this before the peo- 
ple, but make it more practically instructive. 
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Tell your readers that the earliest sown pease 


are sure to give the earliest mature pods, 
although the same sort sown ten days later 
may bloom at the same time. In selecting 
ground for pease, take that which the previ- 
ous season has grown some root crop. Sow 
all the early and late pease at the same time, 
but cover the late ones deeper than the 
early. Six to eight inches of depth of seed 
will keep the late varieties much longer in 
bearing than four inches. A stiff, heavy 
clay is not good for garden or pease ground, 
and our remark as to depth has reference to 
good loamy soil. Never earth up to vines, 
but keep the ground loose, mellow and level, 
using a steel rake rather than a hoe. 

Early Beets. It is well to plant seed of 
the early beets as early as the frost is out of 
the ground. True, a little of the seed will 
fail, but put it in thick, and then thin out 
for greens. Select a dry location for the 
bed, make the soil one foot deep, use hen 
manure, or guano, bone meal and plaster, 
tHe mete, Where eighay ror trun wint 
the seed. The Early Bassano and Egyptian 
Red are two of the good kinds. As we 
said ahove, sow thick, then thin out, and 
your young plants will beat any spinach 
for greens ever grown. Keep sowing a 
beet bed weekly until June. Sow thick, 
use the young plants for greens, and the 
young, tender tubers, when boiled and 
sliced up in butter, cannot be excelled. 
For winter, sow of the Long Red, and Im- 
perial Sugar, in May. 

Concentrated Fertilizers. The article is 
well written, but he should know that bone 
meal, potash, salt, plaster-of-paris, lime, 
and several other specifics I could name, are 
well adapted to the growth of many grains, 
grasses, vegetables and fruits, and far be- 
yond those recommended by manufacturers 
of materials said to be superior to any sim- 
ple specific used in due connection with 
others. 

When to Sow Plaster. The lines in sec- 
ond column, page Ist, of Ploughman of 
April 15th, commencing at the fourteenth 
and reading down to nineteenth, cover the 
whole of practical truth in its use. Salt at 
the rate of 4 to 8 bushels to the acre, should 
first be sown, and the plaster follow it, as 
soon as a soft rain or a few nights of heavy 
dew have passed over. 

But now you must excuse me, for not 
writing you more of my thoughts, at this 
time. Respectfully, etc. 


pe __ 
FORESTS AND FiRE-PROOF HOMES, 


The following paper by George May 
Powell, Chairman of the Foreet Committee, 
was read at the American Institute, New 
York, Tuesday P. M. April 18, 1876, 


As suggested in our recent forest memo- 
rial to Congress, “it is what is saved, not 
what is made, which constitutes national as 
well as individual wealth.” Increase of fire 
proof buildings, especially for residences for 
the people, will save much of the forest 
weelth now being worse than wasted, in 
building tinder-traps and calling them 
homes. 

The humane element of the forest ques- 
tion is likewise one of the deepest interest. 
Little feet grow weary early in the morning, 
the bloom of youth pales on the cheeks of 


of cutting. If cut when dry and kept?young men and maidens, as they march to 


the dead l.ne; and gray hairs dearer to us 
than our lives have passed from our sight 
all too soon, because of malarial, pulmonary, 
and other evils, which God’s green trees 
were intended to prevent or modify. Death 
also, in homes turned to smoke and ashes, 
is another fearful count in the mortuary 
record of our country, in consequence of 
improper use of materials in their erection. 
If the statistics of those who have suffered 
from this cause were gathered, they would 

resent ghastly and heartrending totals. 
Reanechy a week passes in which the Press 
does not present us results of this class of 
fire record which makes the flesh creep. 
Whole families, or the choicest treasures of 
them, broiled and roasted and charred, or 
scarred and maimed for life, because the 
houses where they lived (and to build which 
the woodlands have been unduly depleted) 
have been unwisely constructed. The rem- 
edy is in fire-proof houses which will arrest 
both the holocausts and the waste of our 
arboreal wealth. That these fire-proofs are 
practicable as shelter for the masses of the 
people is proved by the almost absolute uni- 
versality in which we fiad them in Oriental 
countries. 

We do not know of more than one house 
in the city of Jerusalum, or any other East- 
ern city we have visited in Northern Africa, 
or in Syria, which would not be difficult or 
impossible to That one, & mod- 
ern wooden cottage, is on the high ground 





far as we remember, all the rest—walls, 
floors and roofse—are masonry. These 
houses cost less there than wooden ones. 
The same is true, to a great extent, of the 
popular architecture of the houses of the 
people in Europe at the ~wy time. This 
point is substantiated by » well known 
statement of Hiram Powers, the sculptor, to 
the effect that when there wasa fire in 6p 
Italian city, they were in no hurry to put it 
out, knowing how completely it can be con- 
ee my ee men 
i cos 
They would in oe $the difference 
would be good in- 
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